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a few already in being: the production of mobile power from
unlimited supplies of natural energy; electrical communications;
the replacement of the heavy metal economy by the light metal
alloys from universally distributed sources which can be made
available for use without the necessity of high-temperature pro-
cesses; the replacement of crude traditional building and clothing
materials by synthetic plastics and cellulose derivatives; a vast
increase in the realizable productivity of field and pasture, crop
and stock through synthetic fertilizers, control of soil bacteria,
genetic selection for fertility and disease resistance, elimination
of parasites and the application of Gericke's water culture or
tank-gardening.

In these circumstances men of affairs have the wit to realize
that die impact of science on society is a cardinal issue for a science
of wealth. Alas, few professors are men of affairs in Petty's sense!
Unpleasantly aware that the infusion of a little genuine scientific
knowledge would compel them to undertake researches for which
they lack both requisite training and social inclination, orthodox
economists have adroitly entrenched themselves behind a barricade
of paradox which, stripped of rhetoric, reads like this:

(i) Wealth is what you have and the man next door has not;

(ii) If he had it, what you have Would not be wealth;
(in) Hence there can be no wealth without scarcity;
(iv) Since there cannot be scarcity if there is plenty, there
cannot be plenty if there is wealth;

(v) If there were no wealth, there would be no economics;
(vi) Since we have economics, we cannot have plenty.

I offer no apology for using a plain English word in the plain
sense in which Englishmen have always used, and will probably
continue to use, it. If the word wealth is to be given a more
precise meaning for scientific discussion, the necessary desideratum
is to define human needs consistently with the Darwinian doctrine.
The biologist is at one with the wholesome wisdom of Professor
Tawney when he says that clever men emphasize the differences
which separate them from their fellows and wise men emphasize
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